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In  the  following  two  articles,  and  the  accompanying  20  color  plates,  the  National 
Geographic  Society  brings  to  its  members  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  presentations 
depicting  the  Dogs  of  the  World,  with  paintings  from  life  by  Edward  Herbert  Miner* 
and  detailed  biographies  of  the  various  breeds  by  Freeman  Lloyd,  internationally 
known  fudge  of  dogs.  Previous  articles  have  presented  the  Terriers  (February,  1936 ), 
Field  Dogs  (January,  1937),  and  Hounds  (October,  1937).  The  series  will  be  con¬ 
cluded  in  later  issues  with  presentation  of  N on-sporting  Dogs  and  Toy  Dogs. — Editor. 
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IN  New  York  the  other  night  I  saw  this: 
A  shabbily  dressed  man  ran  out  of  the 
shadows,  grabbed  a  woman’s  bag  from 
her  hand,  and  bolted.  A  policeman  tried  to 
stop  him,  but  dropped  in  his  tracks  as  the 
robber’s  gun  spat  fire. 

Now  another  bluecoat  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  with  him  was  New  York’s  young¬ 
est  policeman,  only  two  years  old — Boots, 
star  of  the  police  dog  squad. 

As  guns  blasted  in  a  running  duel.  Boots 
leaped  into  action  like  a  furry  dart.  The  thief 
fired,  missed,  and  tried  to  flee,  but  Boots  dived 
through  his  legs  and  spilled  him,  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  flying  tackle  and  canine  jujitsu. 

The  instant  the  man  hit  the  ground  the 
dog  struck  the  gun  from  his  hand.  Then, 
until  help  arrived,  he  stood  over  the  fallen 
footpad,  who  no  longer  wanted  to  fight. 

This  bit  of  melodrama  was  staged  in  a 
demonstration  by  New  York’s  Police  Depart¬ 
ment.  But  it  typifies  many  a  real-life  drama 
of  this  and  other  cities’  four-footed  police. 

“Seeing  Eye”  Trainers  Taste  Blindness 

A  few  miles  away,  at  The  Seeing  Eye, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  I  saw  dogs  being 
trained  to  lead  blind  men  down  life’s  dark 
road  with  all  the  gentleness,  care,  and  patience 
of  a  mother  with  her  child. 

Ninety-five  out  of  a  hundred  of  these  dogs 
are  of  the  same  breed  as  Boots — the  versatile 
German  Shepherd  (page  775);  but  occasion¬ 
ally  individuals  of  other  breeds  have  been 
used.  Among  these  have  been  the  Doberman 
and  Boxer  (pages  787  and  798)  and  the 
Pointer  and  Labrador. 

Guiding  sightless  masters  through  the  perils 
of  traffic  in  various  parts  of  the  country  today 
are  650  dog  graduates  of  The  Seeing  Eye, 
whose  home  is  a  collection  of  big  green-shingle- 
and-white-clapboard  buildings  three  miles  from 
Morristown.  Here  and  in  the  city’s  streets 
150  dogs  a  year  are  taught  their  lifework  in 
three  months — but  it  takes  about  four  years 
to  train  a  trainer. 

Throughout  his  whole  first  month  a  pro¬ 
spective  trainer  must  spend  his  days  in  dark¬ 


ness.  With  a  heavy  black  mask  over  his  eyes, 
he  lives  the  life  of  the  blind  so  that  he  may 
know  to  the  full  their  needs  and  problems. 
He  gropes  for  his  food  at  table  and  learns 
to  find  it  after  going  hungry  once  or  twice. 
He  stumbles  into  unseen  objects.  He  dis¬ 
covers  a  strange  new  world,  the  black  world 
of  the  sightless. 

When  at  last  the  apprentice  is  allowed  to 
work  with  dogs,  he  still  must  act  like  a  blind 
man,  though  his  mask  has  been  removed. 
If  a  half-taught  dog  leads  him  too  near  a 
tree,  he  must  walk  directly  into  it  so  that 
the  dog  will  notice  and  allow  more  room  next 
time. 

“I’ve  had  a  trainer  come  in  with  a  bad 
gash  from  hitting  a  tree  he  saw  perfectly  well,” 
said  Elliott  Humphrey,  in  charge  of  training. 

“Since  you  want  to  see  some  of  the  dogs 
in  action,  we’ll  go  into  town.  Most  of  our 
training  is  done  on  the  city’s  streets.” 

Dogs  for  the  school  are  not  raised  here, 
but  are  bought  from  various  breeders  at  ages 
of  14  months  to  two  years.  About  three  out 
of  five  are  females. 

“How  do  you  pick  your  dogs  for  this  work? 
What  elaborate  tests  do  you  put  them  through 
to  see  whether  they  are  suited  for  such  a 
job?”  I  asked  as  we  drove  toward  town. 

“When  I  answer  that,”  Humphrey  replied, 
“you’ll  think  I’m  lying  or  hiding  something. 
We  tell  by  looking  at  them. 

“There’s  no  one  thing  you  can  put  your 
finger  on.  It’s  the  look  in  the  eye,  the  bear¬ 
ing,  the  way  a  dog  holds  its  head.  It’s  all 
those  combined  and  something  more — some¬ 
thing  you  feel  rather  than  see. 

“Yet  the  fact  remains  that  out  of  ten  dogs 
selected  in  that  \s(:eniingly  unscientific  way, 
nine  will  makle  good.  From  the  rejects  we 

*  Members  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  will 
learn  with  regret,  (|f  th^  death,  on  October  10,  1941,  of 
Mr.  Edward  Herbert  Miner;  lof  Westbury,  New  York, 
accomplished  painter  of ,  animals,  whose  finest  work, 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  has  appeared  in  the 
National  Geographic,  Magazine.  Besides  his  series 
of  dog  paintings,  currently  iappearing,  he  will  be  re¬ 
membered  for  his  portrayal  of  the  world’s  cattle  and 
for  his  great  series,  “Horses  of  thi  World,”  considered 
the  most  authoritative  presentation  of  the  subject. 
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Gat  Killers  Are  “Flunked 
Out” 


International  News 

At  “Graduation”  a  JS-dcig  Team  Pulls  an  Army  Truck 

Just  before  heading  with  their  sledge  dogs  for  U.  S.  Army  service 

last  fall,  soldiers  who/ worked  with  them  all  summer  at  Chinook  Kennels, 
Wonalancet,  New  Hampshire,  hitched  up  “the  longest  dog  team  ever 
harnessed.”  Le(L'hy  Waska,  Siberian  Husky,  the  team  easily  pulled  a 
ten-ton  truck  carrying  eight  men  (page  772). 

V  . 


would  get  maybe  one  suc¬ 
cessful  dog  out  of  twenty.” 

Candidates  need  not  be 
purebred  dogs.  The  Seeing 
Eye  exports  look  at  the  dog, 
not  its  pedigree. 

The  only  test  given  the 
four-footed  enrollees  is  the 
bring  of  a  cap  pistol  and  a 
432  revolver  to  make  sure 
they  are  not  oversensitive 
to  noise;  otherwise  a  back¬ 
firing  car  might  make  the 
dog  jump  and  endanger  its 
master. 


Chronic  cat  killers,  the 
kind  that  approach  their 
victims  in  deadly  quiet, 
without  bluster,  are 
promptly  flunked  out  of  the 
school.  The  others  quickly 
lesLvny  not  to  chase  cats. 
Ar^nd  the  kennels  are  a 
do^en  cats,  so  the  dogs  get 
j^ed  to  them. 

y  Cruising  Morristown’s 
streets,  we  soon ^'aw  two 
future  Seeing /Eye  dogs 
with  their  trmners.  The 
dogs  strode  along  with  tails 
aswing,  obyiously  enjoying 
their  worl 

“You  /can’t  force  a  dog 
to  lead jEL  blind  man,”  Hum¬ 
phrey  remarked.  “He  does 
it  because  he  likes  it.  A 
guide  dog  is  a  happy  dog. 
All  the  time,  24  hours  a  day, 
he  has  the  companionship 
of  his  master,  and  that’s 
what  a  dog  loves  most.” 

The  man  holding  the  stiff 
leather  handle  attached  to 
the  harness  of  the  leading 
dog  suddenly  stumbled  and 
almost  fell  (page  775).  The 
dog,  in  training  only  a 
month,  had  failed  to  stop 
before  passing  the  curb. 

As  the  trainer  tripped 
and  gave  a  reproving  tug 
at  her  lea^h,  she  looked  up 
doubtfully.  But  at  the  next 
curb  she/ dutifully  stopped. 
A  soft  “Thatta  girl”  re¬ 
warded  her.  The  tail  once 
more  wagged  happily. 
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Acme 

A  Birthday  Cake  for  Zenta,  “Seeing  Eye”  Dog  Who  Went  to  College 


Twenty-five  blind  persons  in  New  York  gave  this  party  on  her  tenth  birthday  anniversary,  May  8,  1940. 
An  aluminum  feeding  tray  made  by  a  blind  craftsman  was  presented  her  by  Freeman  Lloyd  (right),  author 
of  the  article  “Working  Dogs  of  the  World”  on  page  776.  He  was  the  only  person  present  blessed  with 
sight.  Zenta  guided  her  sightless  master,  Carl  Weiss  (left),  to  classes  at  Rutgers  and  Princeton.  Thus,  he 
says,  she  holds  a  half  interest  in  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and  two  degrees — though  she  promptly  fell 
asleep  at  the  beginning  of  each  lecture  and  waked  as  promptly  at  the  close. 


These  “freshmen”  were  learning  their  les¬ 
sons  on  a  wide  residential  avenue.  Down¬ 
town,  in  a  poorer  neighborhood,  two  more  ad¬ 
vanced  students  were  being  taught  in  a  much 
harder  school.  Littered  streets  were  full  of 
myriad  odors  most  entrancing  to  a  dog’s  nose, 
but  all  such  temptations  were  passed  without 
even  a  tentative  sniff. 

Here  were  many  dogs,  some  yapping  insults. 
But  the  Seeing  Eye  dogs  ignored  their  tor¬ 
mentors  and  walked  on  about  their  business. 
Males  often  encounter  the  call  of  romance, 
but  even  that  elemental  urge  proves  less  strong 
than  the  call  of  duty  to  a  well-trained  dog. 

As  the  dogs  and  their  trainers  crossed  a 
street,  Humphrey  suddenly  swung  his  car 
straight  at  them.  Instantly,  but  with  no  trace 
of  panic,  the  first  dog  quickened  its  pace, 
the  second  stopped,  and  the  car  lurched 
harmlessly  past. 

Another  lesson  the  dogs  must  learn  is  to 
gauge  the  height  of  signs  or  other  overhead 
objects  several  feet  above  their  own  heads. 
This  they  do  with  remarkable  accuracy,  lead¬ 
ing  their  master  unhesitatingly  under  an 
object  which  would  just  miss  his  hat,  but 


detouring  for  one  a  bit  too  low.  They  are 
also  expected  to  find  coins,  purse,  or  other 
articles  which  their  blind  master  drops. 

“Intelligent  Disobedience”  Taught 

Not  slavish  obedience  but  “intelligent  dis¬ 
obedience”  is  taught  these  leaders  of  the  blind. 
If  the  master  orders  “Forward”  when  an  on¬ 
coming  car  or  an  open  manhole  is  directly 
ahead,  the  dog  must  deliberately  disobey. 

“Sorry,  master,”  his  manner  says,  “but  in 
this  case  I  know  best.” 

Great  care  is  taken  to  see  that  dog  and 
master  are  temperamentally  suited  to  each 
other. 

“You  can’t  just  take  a  dog  and  put  him 
with  any  master,  any  more  than  you  could 
take  a  woman  and  assign  her  any  man  as  a 
life  partner,”  Humphrey  explained. 

“We’re  practically  running  a  marriage 
agency  here.  Man  and  dog  must  live  together 
happily  ever  after.  We  study  the  blind  for 
three  days  and  then  we  assign  to  each  person 
the  dog  for  which  he  seems  best  suited.  If 
you  match  an  unenergetic  man  and  an  ener¬ 
getic  dog,  the  man  is  going  to  be  mad  all 
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the  time  because  the  dog  is  hurrying  him. 

‘‘But  it’s  not  just  a  case  of  matching  like 
with  like.  For  instance,  a  flighty  person 
may  be  made  more  calm  by  matching  him  with 
a  deliberate  dog.” 

The  blind  men  and  women  who  are  obtain¬ 
ing  dogs  spend  a  month  at  The  Seeing  Eye. 
They  study  Morristown’s  streets  by  Angering 
a  raised  diagram,  and  then  they  walk  about 
the  city  with  their  new  companion.  By  the 
end  of  the  month  dog  and  master  are  attuned 
to  each  other  in  a  comradeship  which  only 
death  will  end. 

No  dog’s  life  could  be  more  productive  of 
good.  In  fact,  many  humans  live  ten  times 
as  long  without  accomplishing  so  much,  for  a 
handicapped  man  or  woman  has  been  given  a 
new  chance  at  life.  He  walks  with  men  again. 
He  earns  his  own  living.  He  finds  new  self- 
respect,  new  hope,  thanks  to  his  Seeing  Eye. 

Humphrey  tells  of  an  eloquent  incident. 
A  blind  man  was  at  ease  in  his  living  room 
where  four  of  his  friends  were  playing  bridge. 
At  his  feet  lay  his  Seeing  Eye  dog.  After  a 
time  the  blind  man  nodded  and  dozed. 

The  dog  looked  up  and  cocked  her  head 
in  obvious  puzzlement.  Then  she  left  the 
room  and  soon  returned.  In  her  mouth  were 
her  master’s  pajamas.  She  laid  them  beside 
him  on  the  couch  as  if  to  say,  “All  the  years 
I  have  lived  with  you,  when  you  went  to 
sleep  you  wore  these  things.  You  must  have 
forgotten  to  put  them  on.” 

Seeing  Eye  dogs  are  not  given  to  the  blind. 
A  tuition  fee,  which  includes  the  dog,  his 
equipment,  and  board  and  lodging  at  Morris¬ 
town,  is  assumed  by  the  future  master  or 
mistress.  The  whole  purpose  behind  the  work 
of  The  Seeing  Eye,  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion,  is  to  help  blind  men  and  women  become 
useful,  independent  citizens.  This  purpose,  it 
is  felt,  would  not  be  served  if  they  were  made 
objects  of  charity. 

Payments,  often  made  in  small  installments 
from  earnings  made  possible  by  the  guide  dog, 
give  the  owner  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
preserve  self-respect. 

Antarctic  Dogs  Go  North  for  U.  S.  Army 

Most  important  to  geography  and  explora¬ 
tion  are  the  dogs  which  have  gone  with  ad¬ 
venturous  men  to  the  frozen  ends  of  the 
earth.  “The  infantry  of  polar  exploration,” 
Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  has  called 
them. 

High  among  the  wooded  hills  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  I  talked  to  many  a  fine  old  soldier  of 
Antarctica’s  treacherous  trails,  and  some  re¬ 
plied  with  the  baritone  howl  that  is  the  voice 
of  the  snowy  wilderness. 


Veteran  explorers  and  suckling  pups,  the 
lame  and  infirm  near  the  end  of  the  trail, 
and  the  youngsters  who  have  yet  to  feel  the 
blast  of  a  polar  blizzard — all  are  here  at 
Wonalancet,  New  Hampshire.  Dogs  for  both 
of  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expeditions  (1928-30 
and  1933-35)  and  for  the  recent  United  States 
Service  Expedition  to  Antarctica  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  these  big  Chinook  Kennels,  run  by 
tall,  soft-spoken  Milton  Seeley  and  “Shorty,” 
his  vivacious  sledge-dog-racing  wife. 

More  than  sixty  dogs,  largely  Antarctic 
veterans,  had  just  been  delivered  to  the  United 
States  Army  and  shipped  north  for  service 
at  undisclosed  points.  All  summer  their 
soldier  drivers  trained  here,  “mushing”  over 
snowless  trails  with  their  dog  teams  hitched 
to  an  Austin  car  and  finally  a  truck  (p.  770). 

Even  Gats  Loved  the  Veteran  Rowdy 

In  these  pleasant  surroundings  many  a 
doughty  four-legged  explorer  has  spent  his 
declining  years  in  peace. 

Such  a  one  was  old  Rowdy,  who  died  in 
March,  1940,  at  the  almost  incredible  age  of 
twenty.  The  big  Alaskan  Malemute  was  a 
veteran  of  the  first  Byrd  expedition,  includ¬ 
ing  the  great  trek  to  the  Queen  Maud  Range.* 
Rowdy  spent  his  last  years  at  Wonalancet 
gravely  shaking  hands  with  visitors  or  getting 
his  exercise  by  leading  and  tutoring  teams  of 
playful  puppies. 

Even  the  cats  loved  old  Rowdy,  and  when 
he  called  for  his  trusty  reindeer-skin  sleeping 
bag  promptly  at  9  o’clock  each  night,  three 
or  four  of  them  piled  on  his  furry  back  or 
curled  up  beside  him  to  go  to  sleep,  too. 

Unofficial  greeter  at  the  kennels  today  is 
12-year-old  Einn  of  Yukon,  whose  deep,  rich 
malemute  voice  was  heard  by  millions  as  the 
theme  note  of  the  Byrd  broadcasts  from  Little 
America.  Say  “Speak,”  and  he  gives  you 
his  basso  howl,  muzzle  pointed  toward  the 
clouds. 

Another  12-year-old  pensioner  is  Moody,  a 
two-expedition  veteran.  Snow  blindness  in 
glaring  Antarctic  wastes  robbed  him  of  sight, 
but  the  blind  old  malemute  seems  happy  as 
a  pup  and  cavorts  with  cumbersome  glee  when 
he  hears  a  familiar  voice. 

Blind  for  the  same  reason  is  Grizzly,  a  lead 
dog  of  doubtful  ancestry  but  strong  capacity 
for  friendship.  His  bosom  pal  was  Bill,  a 
teammate,  but  now  Eriend  Bill  has  gone  north 
with  the  Army  and  Grizzly  is  desolate.  He 
has  struck  up  a  friendship  with  another  dog, 
but  it  isn’t  the  same. 

*  See  “Conquest  of  Antarctica  by  Air,”  by  Rear 
Admiral  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd,  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  August,  1930. 
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Treading  Water,  a  German  Shepherd  Dog  “Speaks”  for  a  Stick 

On  a  warm  day  in  June  few  things  could  be  more  appealing  to  a  dog  than  a  good  cool  game  of  “Fetch.” 

Scene;  a  small  pond  at  Peekskill,  New  York. 


Some  northern  dogs  have  what  Seeley  calls 
“the  Arctic  eye,”  strange-looking  but  keen- 
sighted  white  or  bluish-white  eyes.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  dog  has  one  orthodox  brown  eye  and 
one  white  one,  which  gives  him  an  oddly  mis- 
mated  appearance,  like  a  dog  with  a  monocle. 

Breeding  White-eyed  Dogs  for  Resistance 
to  Snow  Blindness 

Though  brown-eyed  dogs  often  go  blind 
from  the  glare  of  sun  on  polar  snows,  Milton 
Seeley  says  he  knows  of  no  case  of  a  white¬ 
eyed  dog’s  going  blind  for  this  reason.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  is  breeding  many  possessors  of  the 
pale  polar  orbs  in  the  hope  that  in  future 
fewer  dogs  will  feel  the  sad  scourge  of  perma¬ 
nent  snow  blindness. 

Most  of  the  dogs  here  are  purebreds — lithe, 
fast  Siberian  Huskies;  big,  powerful  Alaskan 


Malemutes;  and  sturdy  Eskimo  Dogs.  But 
in  the  veins  of  some  flows  the  blood  of  the 
timber  wolf.  Explorers  say  the  wolf  blood 
gives  stamina,  but  makes  the  dog  a  little  less 
willing  to  work. 

Old  Coyote,  a  veteran  of  Admiral  Byrd’s 
first  trip  to  Little  America,  was  half  wolf,  off¬ 
spring  of  an  alliance  between  a  timber  wolf 
and  a  Siberian  Husky.  He  lived  to  be  18. 
Even  when  well  along  in  years,  he  was  still 
agile  enough  to  perform  his  favorite  trick  of 
appearing  to  drowse  while  a  red  squirrel 
played  on  a  near-by  tree,  then  suddenly  leap¬ 
ing  with  spring-steel  legs  and  catching  the 
squirrel  before  it  could  whisk  out  of  reach. 

At  mealtimes,  too.  Coyote  showed  his  wolf 
ancestry,  in  the  tremendous  bone-crushing 
power  of  his  jaws.  Yet  Coyote  was  no  prob¬ 
lem  dog. 
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“The  idea  that  the  wolf-dog  is  mean  has 
been  much  exaggerated/’  says  Seeley. 

Several  wolf-dogs  are  now  in  the  north  with 
the  U.  S.  Army.  Still  at  home  is  Sheila,  three- 
fourths  husky  and  a  quarter  wolf.  An  escape 
artist,  she  delights  in  slipping  her  chain  at 
feeding  time,  wolfing  the  other  dogs’  food, 
then  going  back  to  eat  her  own. 

Wolf  blood  is  sometimes  introduced  acci¬ 
dentally,  through  a  mating  between  a  dog  and 
a  wolf  in  the  wild,  but  the  two  animals  may 
also  be  mated  in  captivit5^  The  Seeleys  not 
long  ago  acquired  a  full-blooded  timber  wolf 
for  stud  purposes,  but  it  died  before  maturing. 

First  Families  of  Antarctica 

ISIany  dogs  here  are  natives  of  Antarctica, 
a  distinction  that  no  human  can  claim.  Among 
them  are  the  malemutes  Fritz  and  Tintin, 
born  at  Little  America  on  the  second  Byrd 
expedition.  It  was  more  than  40  below  zero 
at  the  time,  but  the  whole  litter  of  seven  lived. 
Five  of  them,  with  their  own  families,  went 
back  and  served  in  their  native  land  with  the 
U.  S.  Antarctic  Expedition  which  returned  to 
the  United  States  early  this  year. 

Big  dogs  have  usually  been  picked  for  the 
terrible  grind  of  Antarctic  service,  but  for  this 
last  expedition  Seeley  chose  fifty  dogs  of  the 
smaller,  faster  type  best  represented  by  the 
Siberian  Husky  (page  802),  and  a  hundred 
of  the  larger  Eskimo  and  malemute  freight¬ 
ing  dogs  (page  799). 

Upon  their  return,  the  explorers  reported 
that  the  smaller  dogs  got  them  farther  from 
camp  per  pound  of  dog  food.  Their  speed 
and  smaller  appetites  more  than  made  up  for 
their  lower  pulling  power. 

By  the  musher’s  rule  of  thumb,  a  dog  can 
pull  about  twice  its  own  weight  on  a  sled, 
though  of  course  this  varies  greatly  with  snow 
conditions  and  grades.  The  husky  weighs 
about  50  pounds  compared  with  the  male- 
mute’s  85,  but  he  can  travel  some  13  miles 
an  hour  under  racing  conditions  while  a 
heavier  dog  is  doing  9  or  10. 

Thus  the  Siberian  Husky  has  become  the 
racedog  of  the  family,  and  often  makes  a 
splendid  leader.  Initiative  and  pep  are  quali¬ 
ties  sought  in  a  leader,  as  well  as  speed.  Ee- 
males  often  make  good  lead  dogs,  since  they 
frequently  have  these  qualifications  without 
the  headstrongness  characteristic  of  some 
males. 

Such  a  “leading  lady”  is  Waska,  lead  dog 
of  Mrs.  Seeley’s  racing  team  and  of  the  73- 
dog  team  that  pulled  the  Army  truck  (p.  770) . 

A  surprise  to  the  layman  here  is  the  gen¬ 
tleness  of  these  big  northern  dogs.  They 
are  friendly  and  polite  even  to  perfect  stran¬ 


gers,  for  they  are  well-treated  and  not  forced 
to  live  the  life  of  a  wild  animal  to  get  their 
food,  as  are  some  of  their  relatives  in  the 
harsher  environment  of  the  north. 

As  I  left  these  hillside  kennels,  some  of  the 
big  malemutes  were  tuning  up  for  their  post¬ 
feeding,  pre-sundown  concert.  Rich  wolflike 
howls  quavered  in  the  afternoon  air.  In  one 
enclosure  fuzzy  puppies  were  playfully  chew¬ 
ing  one  another’s  ears. 

I  thought  of  the  bronze  Admiral  Byrd 
Memorial  near  by:  “to  All  Noble  Dogs  whose 
lives  were  given  on  dog  treks  during  the  two 
expeditions  to  Little  America,  Antarctica,  to 
further  science  and  discovery,”  and  I  wondered 
how  many  of  these  puppies  would  leave  their 
bones  in  polar  snows. 

Dogs  on  Today’s  Battlefields 

In  warfare  no  less  than  in  exploration,  men 
have  long  trained  their  dogs  for  dangerous 
duty.  Thousands  of  dogs  were  used  in  the 
first  World  War  and  many  are  being  employed 
today  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  use  them  and  so  do  the  British  and 
Russians.  A  recent  newsreel  shot  showed  dogs 
of  war  being  used  by  the  Russians  against 
the  Germans.  Ironically,  they  were  German 
Shepherd  Dogs. 

One  provision  in  German  secret  orders  in 
the  1914-18  war  must  have  made  dog  trainers 
put  their  minds  on  their  work.  It  provided 
that  if  the  dogs  failed  to  do  their  duty  the 
trainers  themselves  should  be  used  as  couriers ! 

In  the  present  war,  despite  widespread 
mechanization  and  the  use  of  two-way  radio, 
European  armies  still  find  plenty  of  work  for 
dogs  to  do.  They  are  used  as  couriers,  as 
sentries,  and  for  locating  wounded  men. 

Although  the  United  States  Army  has  not 
gone  into  the  matter  extensively,  many  civilian 
trainers  are  schooling  dogs  for  such  service  if 
they  should  be  needed. 

Sheep  Dogs  Perform  Daily  Miracles 

Diametrically  different  from  this  warlike 
employment  is  perhaps  the  most  widespread 
use  of  the  working  dog,  as  a  herder  and  pro¬ 
tector  of  sheep  or  as  a  driver  of  cattle  (p.  776). 

The  world  over,  such  dogs  perform  daily 
miracles.  Many  of  them  need  no  human  com¬ 
panion.  They  take  the  sheep  to  the  fields  in 
the  morning,  and  when  the  sun  begins  to  sink 
they  know,  without  being  told,  that  it  is  time 
to  take  them  home  again. 

Heroic  duty  in  war  or  exploration,  faithful 
service  as  “seeing  eye,”  guard,  or  shepherd; 
pulling  carts  and  saving  lives — all  these  and 
more  come  within  the  meaning  of  “working 
like  a  dog.” 
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Alert,  Dependable  German  Shepherd  Dogs  Serve  as  “Seeing  Eyes”  to  the  Blind 

Mere  humans  may  be  guilty  of  jaywalking,  but  not  these  four-footed  guides  and  guardians  of  those  who 
walk  in  darkness.  Carefully  they  weave  through  rushing  city  traffic.  About  650  dogs  trained  at  The  Seeing  ,  • 
Eye  school  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  are  now  in  use  in  the  United  States.  , 
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/%T  a  sheep\dog  trial  in  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  I  once  watched  a  dozen  or 
E  A.  more  sh'eep-herding  dogs  looking  on 
while  one  of  thei\  rivals,  with  quick  dashes 
and  feints,  rounded  up  three  sheep  unaided. 

Instead  of  romping  about  or  looking  bored, 
these  contestants  awaiting  their  own  turn  to 
compete  were  observing  the  dog’s  every  move 
with  the  keenest  professional  Interest. 

They  were  kelpies  (pages  781-2),  and  their 
whole  attention  was  centered  upon  their  life- 
work,  herding  sheep.  A  group  of  doctors  watch¬ 
ing  a  great  surgeon  in  action,  or  a  football 
coaches’  convention  attending^  a  big  profes¬ 
sional  game,  could  not  have  bee'n  more  intent. 

Dogs  at  dog  shows  do  not  appear  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  the  other  entries  in  the  same 
judging  ring  are  doing.  But  any  sheep  dog 
of  the  working  sort  certainly  is  “all  eyes  and 
ears”  when  observing  another  of  his  profession 
in  action.  However,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  bench  show  dog  may  be  every  bit  as 
observant  and  ready  for  “work”  if  given  half 
a  chance  to  enjoy  the  life  of  the  great  outdoors. 

An  “Educated”  Corgi  Handles  a  Sow  /  ' 

Every  farmer  knows  the  value  of  a  good 
herding  dog,  and  personally  I  like  to  think 
of  a  working  dog  as  the  opposite  of  one  of 
the  “white  collar”  kind.  He  knows  his  way 
around  the  farm. 

A  man  may  learn  much  from  his  sheep  or 
cattle  dog;  often  a  dog’s  judgmenf  may  be 
quicker  and  keener  than  that  of  ,his  master. 

As  a  farm  lad  in  Pembrokeshire,  South 
Wales,  I  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  Corgi  dog 
country  (page  782).  And  it  was  one  of  those 
fox-headed,  prick-eared,  short-legged  and 
short-tailed  little  demons  that  had  the  big 
job  of  handling  the  fend-fpr-themselves  pigs. 

When  Fan  was  urged  td  drive  one  of  those 
long-eared  Welsh  sows  frdm  a  garden  or  other 
place,  she  seized  her  by  /the  end  of  an  ear  and 
in  that  way  avoided  me  bite  of  the  enraged 
hog.  But  when  ord^d  to  drive  a  bull,  cow, 
or  ox,  she  nippetLar  a  hind  heel  of  the  beast, 
then  immediately  dropped  flat  on  her  belly 
and  so  avoided  the  ensuing  kick. 

As  for  my  fool  town-bred  spaniels,  they 
went  for  the  heels  of  both  cattle  and  swine, 
and  got  kicked  and  bitten  as  the  price  of  their 
white-collar  background.  The  Corgis  were 
country  bred,  and  as  farmers’  working  dogs 
they  well  knew  the  danger  in  the  horns  and 
heels  of  the  beast  and  the  teeth  of  an  old  hog. 


Another  instance  of  what  appeared  to  be 
quicker  and  better  judgment  than  that  pos¬ 
sessed  by  an  ordinary  man  was  observed  while 
I  was  watching  a  black,  white,  and  tan  Scottish 
Collie  named  “Bob”  on  the  late  Tom  Lacey’s 
farm  at  Hoby,  Leicestershire,  England. 

Noticing  a  lame  ewe,  the  mounted  master 
with  his  dog  drove  the  flock  to  a  corner  of 
a  thornbush-fenced  field.  While  the  foot  was 
being  examined,  a  full-fleeced  ewe  made  a 
butting  dash  at  the  sitting  dog  sentinel  and 
broke  away.  Turned  aside,  she  swerved  and 
ran  head-on  to  a  slight  opening  in  the  hedge, 
where  she  became  entangled  in  the  bush. 

“Fetch  her  out.  Bob,”  came  the  order.  I 
thought  the  dog’s  best  plan  would  be  to  get 
alongside  of  the  ewe  and  force  her  out.  But 
Bob  already  had  thought  of  a  more  workable 
plan.  He  galloped  about  forty  yards  to  a 
gate,  leaped  through  the  bars  to  reach  and  face 
the  seemingly  fast-held  sheep,  and  began  a 
terrific  barking.  With  this  incentive,  the  poor 
creature  managed  to  release  herself  and  rejoin 
the  flock.  Here  was  revealed  the  wonderful 
functioning  of  a  working  sheep  dog’s  brain. 

A  friend  of  mine  tells  of  an  instance  in  which 
\a  collie  was  driving  a  flock  of  sheep  through 
a  narrow  street  in  a  Scottish  town.  The  dog’s 
bark,  perhaps  through  over-use,  had  faded 
until  it  was  almost  gone,  yet  the  sheep  had  to 
be  driven  on.  Quickly  the  collie  hit  upon  a 
plan.  Choosing  old  ewes  as  his  victims,  he 
bit  their  ears  so  the  bleatings  would  create  i 
panic  among  the  leaders.  The  ruse  worked. 

Few  things  can  so  gratify  a  lad’s  pride  as  to 
give  him  a  trained  sheep  dog,  place  him  in  | 
charge  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  tell  him  to  drive  I 
them  from  pasture  to  pasture — especially  ifj 
along  a  road  which  might  provide  a  human) 
spectator  or  two.  A  boy,  a  dog,  and  a  hun- 1 
dred  sheep — what  a  kingdom! 

Sheep-dog  trials  on  a  grand  scale  have  yet; 
to  be  witnessed  in  the  United  States.  These  j 
tests  are  popular,  however,  in  Wales,  and  they  j 
take  the  form  of  a  national  pastime  in  Aus-| 
tralia  where  wool  may  be  described  as  the! 
backbone  of  the  Commonwealth. f 

*  For  expert  advice  which  greatly  assisted  the  artist; 
in  the  preparation  of  these  paintings  and  assured  their ; 
complete  authenticity,  grateful  acknowledgment  is! 
made  to  Dr.  Samuel  Milbank,  of  New  York,  known! 
to  the  dog  show  world  as  one  of  the  foremost  execu-; 
tives  and  judges  of  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club. 

t  See  “Sheep  Dog  Trials  in  Llangollen  (Wales) 
by  Sara  Bloch,  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
April,  1940. 
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DOGS  OF  DUTY  AND  DEVOTION. 
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